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The Process Of 


By Davin McCorp 


READERS of Mr. McCord’s amusing “Shanty for Publishers” in Tue 
WRITER will undoubtedly welcome this glimpse of “the process of” pro- 
ducing an essay by a significant young American essayist and poet. 
This essay will also appear in the autumn in Mr. McCord’s second 
book of essays, another chapter of which we shall publish next month. 


T IS amusing how the small things of life 

are sometimes described by elaborate 
phrases. We speak of “the process of doing”’ 
a thing. John is not dressing; he is in the 
process of dressing. Anne is not being edu- 
cated; she is in the process of being educated. 
The committee is not being organized; it is 
in the process of organization. I am not 
writing; I am in the process of writing. 

Unfortunately this is true. I am always in 
the process of writing; but nothing ever 
seems to get written. If I was more serious 
about it I could not say these words. But 
like Mr. Herbert, who refers to “what I 
wildly call my work,” I regard it blandly as 
a little game with paper and pencil whereof 
the eraser is the judge. It is The Process Of 
that keeps me in the middle of things. It is 
my happy state, as marriage is supposed to 
be; and if, by chance, anything I have un- 
dertaken contrives to get finished, I am at an 
immediate loss. I feel like the builder of 
boats who sees his craft blown over the edge 
of the world and out of sight. 

I am also other things. I am the toad 
climbing out of the well; he whose handing 
and footing were insecure and who slid back 


two steps for every one he managed to ad- 
vance. But unlike him (or else I fear he was 
utterly shiftless) I labor to that end. I never 
write a sentence that I don’t cross it out to 
insert carefully two better ones in its place. 
I never scratch a word that a flock of them 
don’t flutter to the page like pigeons round 
a boy with crumbs. In this way I am never 
done, and never shall be. 

I do not complain. 

Many things combine to aid me. I employ 
irregular materials. Instead of writing in a 
notebook or some orderly journal, I use what- 
ever is at hand. Yesterday it was an old 
envelope; today it is a letter; tomorrow it 
will be something shabby and subfusc. Of 
course, with so many shapes and sizes it is 
difficult to preserve exact sequence. It is 
difficult, I should add, to keep things together. 
When the opening paragraph is in the trousers 
pocket of my blue suit, and page seven (the 
reverse of an unanswered invitation) is in my 
overcoat which I have left at home, what am 
I to do? I find it, under these circumstances, 
difficult to pursue an article to its logical con- 
clusion. For this reason I usually have five 
or six going at once. Occasionally they get 
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mixed, but that is generally for the best. A 
thoroughly mixed article sells better than a 
clear one. It has a tonic quality which 
editors like. One of the most successful I 
ever did was a collection of odd paragraphs 
from a half-dozen unrelated essays. They 
had got lost, somehow, and forgotten; and I 
found them under the bed, in old drawers, and 
other sterling places. I was surprised at what 
a sound treatise they developed. 

It is the fashion once in a while for news- 
papers to print a lot of gossip about how 
writers work. Of course, they really don’t 
work, and Milne has summed this matter 
up in a satisfactory anecdote. Let me refer 
to it. He was having his library moved by 
“strong, perspiring men.” So “together (he 
said) we hurried the books into the new 
white shelves which awaited them, the order 
in which they stood being of no matter so 
long as they were off the floor. Armful after 
armful was hastily stacked, the only pause 
being when (in the curious way in which 
these things happen) my own name suddenly 
caught the eye of the foreman. ‘Did you 
write this one, sir?’ he asked. I admitted it. 
‘H’m,’ he said non-committally. He glanced 
along the names of every armful after that, 
and appeared a little surprised at the number 
of books which I Aadn’t written. An easy- 
going profession, evidently.”” But to please 
the public a newspaper will say that writers 
work very hard, and how. Stevenson (you 
will read) wrote in bed, De Quincey under 
opium; Beerbohm in a mild bath, Kipling in 
India, Sinclair Lewis on the _ typewriter, 
Hergesheimer in seclusion, Arlen in festivity, 
Edgar Guest on a slate, Morley in the ice 
box, Dreiser on the flat of his back, Bennett 
with tea and a spirit lamp, Leacock on an 
empty stomach, Lardner in his shirt sleeves, 
Benchley on his cuffs; and as you please. 
This is probably all invented or at least 
exaggerated. I am not convinced. 

I only know that The Process Of is costly 
and interminable. This toiling toward com- 
pletion, this “blacking over’ of manuscript, 
as Conrad says, goes on and on, and there 
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is no possible relief. Writing, I find, is like 
tunneling under the Hudson or other suitable 
rivers. You bore your way out into the mid- 
dle of a paragraph and then carefully remove 
all the dirt and rock, and pat the walls a 
little. Then you push out a little farther 
with drills and dynamite and blue pencils, 
and again clear away the débris. Every so 
often you come out of the air-lock and get 
your breath. After that you read it all over 
and go down (figuratively) and push on some 
more. Thus at this point, in this perfectly 
wretched essay, I have been back to the be- 
ginning and read it all over and crossed out 
the word keep which appeared four times in 
seven lines, added the bit about Leacock’s 
empty stomach, verified those two words of 
Conrad, and put suitable in front of rivers; 
and here I am writing “here I am.” I look 
back over the field of four furrowed sheets 
and wonder how I shall ever struggle through 
a fifth. Yet I shall be sorry when I reach 
the end. After four pages I have become 
acclimated, sublimated, or whatever. I have 
done something worth erasing, as an unkind 
friend has put it. I can now move from 
subject to predicate over the stones of famil- 
iar words; and the little trowelings and 
deletions that I make only cover the paper 
with more scratches, as so much caulking in 
a brand-new hull. 

This happens to be prose. If it were verse, 
the discomfort would be even greater. The 
Process Of in verse is more tedious and 
roundabout. In the first place, verse requires 
so little for a start. You can write several 
lines of it on an ordinary calling card. Almost 
any scrap of paper will hold a stanza. If you 
happen to have launched into a ballad you 
can see, therefore, that a great many frag- 
ments will accumulate before you are through. 
When Belloc reached the envoi of that charm- 
ing example: 

Prince, should you meet upon a bus, 
A man who makes a great display 


Of Dr. Haeckel, argue thus :— 
The wind has blown them all away. 


there is no probable doubt but that it took 
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him several days finally to locate the bits 
which bore the preceding lines. Some of it, 
indeed, has surely been left out. 

For instance, let us say that I am beginning 
a sonnet and have written the last two lines 
on an inch of wrapping paper. (Sonnets, I 
should make clear, are usually begun at the 
wrong end). Several days will pass during 
which I recite these lines to myself as I walk, 
hitching them often to twelve of Gibrisch 
while I cast about for a desirable Thought 
which they can profitably conclude. At the 
end of that time I have found a fine opening 
line which I write down on the flyleaf of the 
book I am reading. It occurs to me then that 
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my impression of those last two may not be 
quite perfect. Several weeks pass in hunting 
for them, and one day in the subway I find 
them in my. wallet. It is now only necessary 
to remember the name of the book in which 
I set down the first line, and I am ready to 
go on. Of course, I don’t remember it; so 
the whole affair is dropped and I write, in- 
stead, an article on the decline of poetry. 
It was a disappointment of the sort which 
drove me to these sentences; and having ex- 
posed myself (the old feeling of Martyrdom, 
you know) [I shall end it happily on a tran- 
quil noun. But I doubt if it is ever printed. 
I can’t find the second page. 


Making a One-Man Magazine 


By Donatp F. RoseE 


HE first writer in the ‘“Free-Lance 
Writer’s Handbook” suggests as_ his 
ninth and last device for training in writing, 
the publication of a magazine. The ultimate 
and unimportant position allotted to this 
suggestion is logical, since this avenue of 
experience is practicable only to a few, but 
the theme is susceptible to further exposition. 
Out of three years’ experience in the publica- 
tion of a one-man magazine there emerge a 
few convictions that may delineate more 
sharply the possibilities and limitations of this 
ninth highway to the foothills of Parnassus. 
The majority of aspiring writers are com- 
pelled, whether they will or no, to heed Elbert 
Hubbard’s advice. “Have a trade or a pro- 
fession,” said he, “and make literature a side- 
show. If the side-show becomes more money- 
making than the circus you can abandon the 
circus.” This, of course, is good common 
sense and shows an appreciation of economic 
necessities. The trade of writing makes de- 
mands upon experience, whether of fact or 
matured fancy; while such experience accu- 
mulates the writer must live, and probably also 
the writer’s expansive and expensive family. 
Writing must be an avocation, an occupation 


of spare time, or an indulgence of leisure, 
and very few of us can commit our time and 
energy to an unqualified pursuit of letters. 

This necessity creates a major difficulty to 
the amateur writer. Unless he be spurred by 
an extraordinary ambition or is most fortunate 
in his daily labors and evening distractions, 
he will not produce regularly enough and 
painstakingly enough to make recognizable 
progress in his preferred art. This, if you 
please, is laziness or inertia or unavoidable 
hard luck; it remains a serious drag on ac- 
complishment. The ordinary task of the day 
draws too heavily on energy and inspiration, 
rest and recreation put in their plea, and the 
goal of literary achievement remains some- 
thing to be talked and dreamed about. 

This was my own experience. I had a 
suspicion that I could write, if I tried; friends 
and neighbours had told me so with that fatal 
fluency that is so misguiding. But I never 
did,— at least, not to amount to anything 
of impertance. There were occasional in- 
tensities of ambition and intention, an oc- 
casional production, an occasional rejection 
slip, an even more occasional check. But in 
my inner and critical consciousness I was 
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quite aware that I was getting nowhere, either 
in accomplishment or capacity. 

So I made myself a whip in the form of a 
monthly magazine, called “Stuff and Non- 
sense.” I appointed in addition an unknown 
jury of prospective subscribers who would 
pass judgment on my efforts and exact every 
jot and tittle of my task. I bound myself by law 
and equity to the fulfillment of a contract to 
deliver every month so much of readable mat- 
ter. And I gambled both time and money on 
my convictions that I could get away with it. 

The first issue had four pages, five hundred 
copies, and no subscribers. By the sixth issue 
the sheet was up to eight pages, and sub- 
scribers had passed the hundred point. In 
two years the subscription list was in the 
neighborhood of one thousand. At the end 
of the third year the subscription list is close 
to fifteen hundred. So much for history. 

The magazine now pays its own way, 
ignoring the investment entailed in the first 
year. This, however, does not constitute its 
principal success. The principal assets of the 
magazine and the justification for the experi- 
ment lie along more intangible lines. 

The amateur writer needs three things; he 
needs practice, he needs to measure his own 
capacity, and he needs good friends. Prac- 
tice contemplates not only fluency but re- 
straint; a sense of the jealousy of the printed 
column, and willingness to cut and slash. 
Your amateur one-man magazine gives you 
both. The thing must be filled every month; 
it comes around like rent day and the light 
and water bills; the customers have paid for 
it and it must be filled, acceptably and 
neatly. The overflow article becomes an 
abomination in your sight, and you learn to 
lacerate the creatures of your own brain, and 
prune them to fit your space. You learn 
variety, for no good tune can be played on 
a single string. In your capacity as editor 
you become very stern with yourself as 
author, and you acquire an invaluable sense 
of detachment from your own enthusiasms. 
And you are never satisfied. All of which 
is as it should be. 
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The question of capacity is important. 
There are a thousand ways to write and a 
hundred thousand things to write about, and 
the urge to journalism will tell you the truth 
about yourself in short order. After the first 
accumulation of subscriptions from friends 
and neighbors, the state of your subscription 
list will reflect with painful accuracy the de- 
gree to which you write yourself into your 
stuff. If you strike a fortunate note it will 
be echoed in correspondence and in the acces- 
sion of new subscribers. Inevitably you will 
begin to develop a type and a style and a 
dominant interest, which will be a reliable 
guide to focus your efforts in the professional 
field. And you will have in addition a valu- 
able chart of your own progress, spread 
through the back file of your magazine. 

The question of good friends is a vital one, 
even though all editors be disinterested and 
impartial. Other things being equal, a slight 
margin of advantage will be accorded to the 
familiar name. Your magazine, if you have 
as much confidence in it as you must needs 
have in your writings if you propose to send 
them to an editor, should be mailed to every 
address that promises you any good. If you 
get no good out of it, you may be guided 
accordingly to a proper modesty. If you get 
an occasional letter, an occasional review, and 
an occasional subscription out of the world 
of editors, reviewers, critics, and reporters, 
you may feel encouraged. And if you really 
have something you will get more than that; 
you will get invitations to write an article 
or two or review a book or express an opinion 
—evidence that you are not alone in your 
estimate of your powers. If you include the 
columnists in your free list you may also get 
a few quotations, and in time accumulate a 
scrap book that will be a great comfort to 
yourself and some advantage in your dealings 
with literary personages. And you will ac- 
quire a number of real personal friends of 
literary interests, who might otherwise never 
have known you, and whose communion will 
be a real stimulus. 

Other practical advantages accrue to the 
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publication of a one-man magazine, assuming 
that it is all that the name implies. There is 
much that can be learned of typography, 
make-up, and good taste, and your magazine 
should gain steadily in attractiveness if it is 
really making progress. This has no direct 
bearing on your success as a writer, but it tells 
you something of the problems of an editor. 
You will also learn something about the pub- 
lic, —particularly that your audience and 
anybody’s audience is a stratum of society, a 
scattered layer of individuals that happen to 
respond to the note you strike. This is an 
important truth; it involves a clean-cut recog- 
nition of the essential individuality of current 
magazines, and may teach you to study them 
more closely before you attempt to break into 
them. Finally, your magazine will teach you 
patience, and willingness to wait for big re- 
sults. 

In dread lest too many shall succumb to 
my plausible narrative and there ensue a crop 
of one-man magazines, let me append some 
warning and advice. Don’t do it, unless you 
have a tested confidence in your stuff. Ama- 
teurs send out many a manuscript that they 
hardly believe in themselves, comforting 
themselves with the thought that it costs only 
a few cents postage. Your magazine is going 
to cost you money. Its first year is going 
to show a lot of red ink; you have to hang on 
if you are going to declare yourself a divi- 
dend. Personally I have no question that I 
have made a good investment, but you must 
determine for yourself whether this will apply 
to your own case. 

Don’t be local. A merely local sheet will 
fail to achieve the principal things you are 
after, unless, of course, you aim to be editor 
of a country newspaper. If you intend to 
contribute to national magazines you cannot 
afford to localize your style or your stuff. If 
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you have anything in your magazine worth 
reading, you will be pleasantly surprised at 
the wide range of your subscription list. My 
own sheet goes to forty states and twelve 
foreign countries. It does not depend on 
goodwill of neighbors and friends for its 
existence. 

Be personal. The one-man magazine must 
have the appeal of the newspaper column or 
the successful after-dinner speaker; it can- 
not compete with the synthetic importance of 
a regular magazine. Get your customers to 
look for it as they might look for a personal 
letter from a friend. Further than that, use 
your knowledge of psychology and the per- 
suasiveness of your pen and typewriter to 
make your customers branch agents for your 
sheet. You cannot spend money on advertis- 
ing it, — at least, not enough to do any good, 
—but if you are lucky your customers will 
pass the good word along, and often in the 
fashion of gift subscriptions. Answer every 
new subscription with a personal note, and 
acknowledge all letters and comments. And 
be careful of contributors; if you allow one 
or two into your magazine, you will be in- 
volved in all sorts of embarrassments. If 
your magazine is at all successful you will 
find that the customers want principally to 
hear from you, and will resent anything that 
affects the clean-cut character of your 
venture. 

There is only the slimmest possibility that 
you will ever make any money out of a one- 
man magazine. But you will have a lot of 
fun, you will learn good habits, and you will 
be going to school under the tutelage of public 
opinion. Out of the experience you will learn 
the sort of wisdom that will disillusion you, 
or you will become an increasingly competent 
free lance. It is worth some time and effort 
and even money to get this matter settled. 


_ Eprror’s note: Since Mr. Rose has confessed that his magazine was intended to insinuate him 
into journalism, we believe that our readers will be interested to know of a few opportunities that have 
grown out of “Stuff and Nonsense” during the past year. Mr. Rose writes a regular weekly column 


and editorial for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


He has a contract as literary critic for The 


Forum, another for a monthly article in Aero Digest, and he writes the monthly books news from 
Philadelphia for The Publishers’ Weekly. He has an article in the North American Review for Au- 
gust and one will appear in the Forum for September. In fact, the editor also confesses that he “has 
been hoist with his own petard, if that is what one is hoist with.” 
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The S. and N. Alphabetical Education 


(Reprinted from “Stuff and Nonsense.” ) 
NO. 39—SCENARIO WRITING 


OU may suppose, for all we know, that 

motion pictures are all written in the 
New Jersey State Institute for the Feeble- 
Minded, but as a matter of fact they are 
written by quite ordinary people, even as you 
and I, and it is a trick that almost any one 
can learn if he is not too particular about his 
personal habits. For this reason we offer a 
brief course in scenario writing, and you may 
take it or leave it alone and nobody will know 
the difference. The writing of scenarios is a 
profitable business, particularly if you happen 
to be Anita Loos or Jean MacPherson, and 
combines financial reward with all the crea- 
tive satisfaction of the chef who figures out 
the new ways of serving prunes. Many men 
devote their whole lives to the writing of 
scenarios, just as there are others who do very 
well in the junk and old clothes business. 

To write a scenario you may first find an 
idea, though this is by no means essential. 
Ideas for scenarios may be found in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the tabloid news- 
papers, and the garbage can, and should be 
selected with an eye for their originality, 
fragrance, and sex appeal. Take the idea 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The third annual session of the Conference ot 
Creative Writing, which is a division of the Sum- 
mer School of English at Bread Loaf Inn, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, will be held for two weeks, be 
ginning August 21, under the direction of John 
Farrar, assistant editor of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. Beside Mr. Farrar, the regular staff 
for the conference will include Grant Overton, 
author; Robert M. Gay, essayist; Margaret Wid 
demer, novelist and poet; and Harry Maule, editor 
of Short Stories and the Frontier. 


With the settlement of the estate of Edward P 
Dutton, all Dutton interests in the firm of E. P 
Dutton & Company, founded in 1852, have been 
acquired by John Macrae and Henry C. Smith 
The former had been for many years in charge 
of the Dutton publishing business and the latter 
of the bookstore at 681 Fifth Avenue. The pub 


firmly by the back of the neck, skin it of all 
superfluous matter, and remove the bones, 
lights, and liver. Stretch it out as thin as 
possible without actually breaking, garnish 
freely with salt, pepper and tabasco sauce, 
and feed into your typewriter. The result 
will be a scenario. 

Cut the scenario into short pieces and label 
them as scenes, shots, cut-backs, and close- 
ups, and send to your favorite producer. The 
scenario will either be back on your doorstep 
within a week or it will never be heard of 
again, either of which is quite all right with 
me. 

It is advisable to pick with some care the 
destination of your brain child. If your 
scenario calls for the expenditure of a million 
dollars, send it to Cecil de Mille, who has a 
million dollars. If it calls for the near drown- 
ing of unfortunate females, send it to David 
Wark Griffith, who has several who need it. 
[f it is based on the story you heard from the 
traveling salesman back of the livery stable, 
send it to William Fox. If it treats of the 
sex life of the artichoke, send it to Will Hays 
Himself, and he will know what to do with it. 


lishing branch of the business will henceforth be 
carried on under the name of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., with offices at 286-302 Fourth Avenue. 


Thornton Wilder, author of “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” the Pulitzer prize novel for 1927, has 
gone abroad to work on a new novel and a play. 
He will spend six weeks in a walking trip with 
Gene Tunney. 


The Literary Guild announces the appointment 
of Burton Rascoe, recent editor of the Bookman, 
to its editorial board, to take the place of Zona 
Gale and Glenn Frank, who have resigned. 


Pascal Covici, publisher, of Chicago, has united 
with Donald Friede, formerly vice-president of 
Boni & Liveright. in the new publishing firm of 
Covici-Friede with offices at 79 West 45th St., 
New York. 
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Criticism of Critics 


By Rospert HILLYER 


EW things are more misleading to the 

student of modern poetry than the 
average reviews of verse to be found in the 
book sections of the newspapers. With the 
exception of the special articles, which are 
generally assigned to writers who know some- 
thing about their subject, nearly all the 
criticism one reads is ignorant, if not perverse. 
The best poetry seldom reveals its full meas- 
ure of beauty at the first reading; rather it 
continues to unfold with familiarity, and after 
years still impresses one with new and sur- 
prising loveliness. Particularly is this true of 
lyric poetry. For example, many of the 
shorter poems of the Elizabethans, of Blake, 
of Bridges, scarcely touch one, except by 
their verbal music, at the first reading. After 
a while one begins to hear the secondary 
voices, and only after committing the lines 
by heart from long familiarity, does one 
appreciate their significance. Such study is, 
of course, denied to the ordinary book re- 
viewer. A modern lyric poet is lucky if his 
book is read through even once before judg- 
ment. 

Thus, one would be very unwise to follow 
the condemnations and eulogies of the 
journalists. At their least harmful, they 
cover their ignorance in vague phrasing:— 


‘Miss Camphire’s outpourings breathe forth 
a spirit of mystical ecstasy, partly idealistic, 
partly earthly, through which we hear the 
beat of a human heart and the fluttering 
wings of a human soul.” At their most harm- 
ful they make a dogma of their ignorance: — 
‘Mr. Roraback is to be praised for his start- 
ling originality. He is individual both in 
thought and expression. Here is complete 
freedom from the English tradition. The 
work is unmistakably American.” 

In another paper I have already dealt with 
that fallacy of “startling originality,” but the 
question is so important that I may be ex- 
cused for presenting a summary of my views 
for the benefit of new readers. 

Originality, in the sense intended by re- 
viewers, is not to be sought after but 
eschewed. True originality is almost synony- 
mous with sincerity; it implies, merely, that 
the writer was indeed the origin of the 
emotion or idea expressed. Now it may be 
a thought which has been expressed hundreds 
of times before. It will almost surely be just 
that. Nearly every human being has at some 
iime experienced love, yet no poet can be 
condemned for writing about love so long as 
he has actually experienced it. If he has not 
done so, and still insists on writing about it, 
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those who have experienced it; then, in 
truth, he will lack originality. But no sub- 
ject is hackneyed which has its source in the 
mind or heart of the one who expresses it. 

The false originality, so much praised by 
the reviewers, becomes merely the attempt 
to be different. Of these two fragments, 
which seems to you the more truly original 
(more sincerely felt) ? 


1 
O western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 
Christ, that my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again! 


? 


You order a chocolate soda 
I also 
The boy brings them 


With bent head 
You ply a straw 


You finish your soda 
Your head lifts 
With a smile . 


As for me 

To gaze at you 

Is chocolate enough 
And more than enough 


The second is the more startling and individ- 
ual of the two; yet the first is far fresher in 
spite of the archaic thou and other devices 
so abhorrent to the modernists. Furthermore, 
the first author, an Englishman of the six- 
teenth century, was certainly the origin of the 
emotion he expresses, whereas the second, a 
contemporary American, is just as certainly 
striving for an effect. He is posing in words. 

True originality is a combination of three 
elements: a common speech, a common 
emotion, and an individual. Note that the 
individual has a right to but one third of the 
whole. It is his function to permeate the 
other two thirds. 

The second current fallacy in book review- 
ing is closely bound up with the first. We 
find a growing insistence on the part of re- 
viewers that verse be “American.” Just what 
this means I. am not quite sure, but we may 
at least examine the possible meanings. 
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In the first place, do we find an implication 
that there is a difference between the English 
and American languages? Possibly. Yet in 
spite of much artificial respiration, the Ameri- 
can “language” remains a dead issue. There 
is far less difference between American and 
English speech in general than between the 
speech of Dorset and London, of Kent and 
Yorkshire. We Americans often phrase 
things differently from the English; we have 
retained in currency some words which they 
have abandoned, and invented a few new 
ones; our slang differs from English slang. 
But all these are unessentials. The fact re- 
mains that our language is the same as theirs. 
Of course we have our own method of vulgar- 
izing or corrupting the language, but the 
worst dialect of “Noo Yoik,” the most bum- 
bling r of the Middle West, is no farther from 
good English than the speech of the London 
cockney. All tongues show local dialects and 
strata of correctness and vulgarity, but to 
demand a new linguistic title for each of these 
would be absurd. Jf there is an American 
language apart from English, then there is 
also a London language, a Dorset language, 
a San Francisco language, a South Carolina 
language, and a Chicago language. 

Whether we wish to or not (and it seems 
to me our great good fortune) we do employ 
the English language. How, then, shall poetry 
in that language fail to be of the English 
tradition? A tradition cannot be created 
overnight, even in the sanctum of a poetry 
magazine. We may rebel against that tradi- 
tion, we may embellish it with new experi- 
ment, for such has always been the way of 
poets, but we cannot do away with it. It is 
our foundation of a thousand years’ building. 
Not even the abandonment of rhyme and 
metre denotes a departure from the English 
tradition. That experiment has been per- 
formed many times before this age, and in 
the beginning it was no experiment but the 
normal verse. So-called “cadenced verse” is 
a branch on the main tree which bursts into 
bloom from time to time. It might be called 
the century plant of English tradition. It is 
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an exotic, a valuable exotic, of no great im- 
portance in itself but refreshing to the peren- 
nial stem. There can, in fact, be no American 
tradition in English verse unless there be a 
separate American language, and we have 
already proved that theory to be false. I 
sometimes think that our insistence on this 
nonentity shows an unworthy provincial 
jealousy. The poet writing in Chicago or 
Jacksonville does not like his work to be 
called “English.” If that is all, then let us 
merely settle the argument, as most argu- 
ments are settled, by juggling names. Let 
us call our technique the Pre-American tradi- 
tion and have done with the question. The 
Venerable Bede relegated the entire ancient 
world to B. C. at a time when the years of 
Our Lord numbered but one third of those 
before Him. Perhaps we Americans had best 
start a new calendar beginning in 1492, or 
whenever it was that the first Irishman dis- 
covered this continent. 

Perhaps, however, our reviewers do not 
mean dialect and free verse when they praise 
the “American” qualities of some work. Per- 
haps they mean the material and setting. A 
poem about an engine room in Los Angeles 
will be an American poem because it deals 
with a modern subject in an American lo- 
cality; a poem about God speaking from a 
thundercloud will not be so, because neither 
God nor the thundercloud has declared his 
nationality. Had there been book reviewers 
in the time of King David, I fear things 
would have gone ill with the Psalms. Doubt- 
less he would have been accused of clinging 
to the Philistine tradition. Yet somehow, 
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his psalms still seem to satisfy an age and 
country so far from his as to be unimaginable 
to him. 

The truth is that the less American a work 
is, the better are its chances of being poetry. 
Of all limitations, time and space are those 
first discarded by the intelligent artist. Was 
Shakespeare un-English because he set his 
plays in Italy, in Scotland, in the Bermudas, 
—almost anywhere but England? Consider 
the stirring historical events of the Eliza- 
bethan Age and then consider that scarcely 
one major poet treated of them at all. Think 
of Edmund Spenser, who deliberately used a 
language archaic to his own time. Except 
for Ben Jonson, who adjudged him the 
meaner poet for that? Is John Drinkwater 
an American poet because his two best works 
deal with Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. 
Lee? This attempt to bind our poetry to our 
own age and country is one of the most 
pestilent heresies we have yet endured. 

The older the country, the less talk one 
hears about tradition. {!n England one hears 
it mentioned not at all; in New England, sel- 
dom. I think the American tradition rose 
phoenix-like from the ashes of Chicago. 

We must be true to our country, not as a 
nation, but as a countryside. Let not Ameri- 
can poets set nightingales to singing in the 
California woods or plant lotuses in New 
Hampshire lakes. But, on the other hand, 
let them not pretend that we have brought 
into being a new language, a new versifica- 
tion, a new set of human emotions, different 


from and superior to all that have gone 
before. 
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What I Like in Outdoor Books 


By Water C. O’KaNE 
(From The Piper, Houghton Mifflin Company) 


NE day, when crossing a broad, wilder- 
ness valley, remote from city or high- 
way, I came upon an unexpected trail, inter- 
secting the path that I was following. Like 
a human being, there it was before me, pur- 
suing its appointed course, telling its simple 
story through a small, unadorned signboard 
fastened to a tree at the crossing of the ways. 
Ten miles to the south it had its beginning 
at the borders of a familiar lake, to which 
a public road gave access. On its way from 
the lake to the crossing it had threaded a 
region of marsh and wandering streams, 
mounted a long ridge, and descended the 
hither side. From the crossing it continued 
to the north through sunlit woods toward its 
destination, a rounded, blue mountain sum- 
mit, just visible between pointed firs. 

In the one direction it bespoke the allure- 
ment of pleasures known. Follow it back to 
its source and one would come upon shining 
waters, curving shore-line, deep bays, islands, 
all bordered by unsullied forest. In the other 
direction it offered challenge and invitation. 
Slipping silently away in the midst of gray 
and brown tree-trunks, it led toward that dis- 
tant height whence one might look down upon 
another and unknown world beyond. 

Somehow it seems to me that this wilder- 
ness path suggests two of the intangible quali- 
ties that we like in outdoor books,— in all 
outdoor books, whatever their setting, — the 
allurement of that which has been visited in 
friendliness and viewed in sympathy, and the 
invitation of a new and untouched world; 
interpretation and suggestion, portrait and 
vision, fact and mystery. We like to feel as 
one who is not a stranger, without compass 
or guide, but we wish also to catch the light 
that is visible to another’s eyes. 

This path, I think, and the country it 
threads typify other worth-while qualities as 
well. 


If it is a 
good path, worthy of the confidence of those 
who trust themselves to its guidance, it must 


For one, singleness of purpose. 


keep faith. It must have an objective and 
it must honestly pursue its course to the 
promised end. Under no circumstances may 
it announce a destination and fall short of it, 
or proclaim an objective and wind up some- 
where else. Wisely and properly it may offer 
excursions to viewpoints by the way, detours 
that have sufficient reasons in themselves for 
their existence. But the final objective must 
be enriched and attained, not delayed or lost. 
This, as it seems to me, we may rightly ask 
of any outdoor book. 

And somehow I would have it share the 
quality of simplicity that is so universally a 
characteristic of all things outdoors. The 
trunk of a tree needs no apology for its form 
and structure. In every line it is what it is 
because thereby it serves the needs for which 
it exists. Its beauty is the sheer glory of ful- 
filled design, to which nothing can be added 
without imparing that which is already per- 
fect. Leaf or lichen needs no adornment. 
Color, form, pattern need only the seeing eye 
on the part of him who writes of them. 

Perhaps it is because this quality appeals 
to me so deeply that I find myself out of 
patience with the occasional writer of out- 
door books who seems to use words and 
phrases for their own sake rather than their 
honest purpose; who hangs up tinsels of 
variegated description or baubles of exag- 
gerated incident to glitter and catch the eye. 
There are not many such; the woods and 
rocks do not usually attract them. Perhaps 
their natural field is more apt to lie in the 
thickets of civilization. But when I run 
across one, as I sometimes do, I wish that he 
might forget his dexterity and become more 
like my woodland path. 

It is in their simplicity and lucid directness 
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that the books of John Burroughs seem to me 
to reach their greatest height and to make 
their deepest appeal. Directness, simplicity 
—these qualities surely we must like in any 
book that seeks to portray nature. 

Nor does this mean dullness in that which 
is portrayed. The writer whose soul is in his 
mission is interpreter as well as delineator, 
and there is no object in all nature that does 
not cry aloud for understanding and interpre- 
tation. No one knows it. A lump of earth, 
if we could but perceive and understand, 
holds within it such tales of life and death, 
of checks and balances, of interrelations, of 
old-age history, as would open our eyes to 
worlds unguessed. A clod and a star are 
brothers. Development, adaptation, purpose 
—these are as much to be sought and de- 
scribed as are form and color, and the realm 
that they lead to is limitless, both in extent 
and in human interest. 

The woods and their paths suggest to me 
also that quality that rises above seasons or 
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weather. They are superior to such matters. 
Rather, indeed, they utilize them and make 
them serve a chosen end. The maples drop 
their leaves and conserve their strength 
through winter that they may again respond 
to the caresses of June. The snowstorm that 
clogs traffic in the city spreads a protecting 
cover over partridge berry and arbutus in the 
border of the pines. The trail, if wisely 
planned, offers a full measure of interest in 
sunshine or storm, in winter or summer. 
There is no season when the land of outdoors 
is lacking in enjoyments. The lack, if such 
exists, lies in the senses and understanding 
of the observer, not the resources of the ob- 
served. 

Something of this resourcefulness, I be- 
lieve, an outdoor book may rightly be asked 
to convey to its readers. As we grow in the 
arts of civilization we are apt to lose the 
virtues of the uncivilized. The writer who 
loves the outdoors may perhaps do his bit 
to keep alive those older values. 


Pay for Themselves 


By WitviaM E. Harris 


LTHOUGH many writers count sum- 

mer as a season for relaxation, there 
are numerous ways of making it the most 
profitable time of all. Too few creative 
folk, whatever their medium of expression, 
fully appreciate the close interrelationships 
between art and life. The old, old simile of 
the pool of water is a good one. He who 
would pour forth, must first absorb. For the 
writer, no season is better suited to the learn- 
ing of this lesson or the complete practice of 
it than summer. Summer is above all a time 
for making contacts. The long balmy days 
urge the writer to strengthen his contacts 
with nature. Summer resorts, by the sharp 
silhouettes they offer of human character 
against new and often unfamiliar back- 
grounds, afford him endless varieties of ma- 


terial. And finally to writers gifted with only 
an average amount of common sense, the 
summer season frequently suggests ways of 
making the vacation pay for itself many 
times over. 

The most tangible summer opportunities 
are generally to be discovered in the news- 
paper field. Yet the inexperienced writer 
will soon find these the most difficult to 
grasp. News has a way of “drying up” dur- 
ing July and August. Yet it is at this very 
time of comparative quiet that undergrad- 
uates of countless universities and colleges 
besiege their editorial friends for a chance to 
“gain a little experience.” This makes the 
latter predisposed to say no to every project 
put up to him, even by professional writers. 
Papers like the Providence Journal and the 
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Boston Globe, however, which give a great 
deal of space to personal items, require 
correspondents in all the nearby summer re- 
sorts. Consequently they and hundreds of 
other papers, similarly situated, welcome local 
correspondents capable of reporting social 
news without committing any of the usual 
“bulls.” Moreover, those newspapers accept- 
ing outside feature articles—the Christian 
Science Monitor is one of this kind — fre- 
quently prove the most receptive during the 
time when really lively material is difficult to 
dig out from the chaff of picnics, yacht races, 
and the like. To be able to write successfully 
for the newspaper field in which he finds him- 
self, the free lance must have a good sense 
of what news is. Yet it cannot be denied that 
there are many human interest stories wait- 
ing to be written up, which for one reason or 
another the regular staffs never uncover, or 
have not the time to track down. Through 
personal contacts the free lance can often 
manage interviews with prominent figures in 
public life, who would not otherwise consent 
to be disturbed during their vacation days. 
An increasing number of serious writers 
now devote a portion of the summer to un- 
restricted play under conditions tending to 
offer at the same time good material and plots 
for later fiction work. Every reader of Booth 
Tarkington’s later work will have noted the 
influence of his annual holidays at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. Less noticeably, perhaps, 
the same is true of Dana Burnet, the short 
story writer and author of the stage play, 
“Four Walls,” whose little cottage in the 
woods looks down on the beach at Ogunquit, 
Maine. Still other writers follow the ex- 
ample of Laurie York Erskine, author of 
Western and boys’ stories; for several years 
before he became interested in Solebury 
School, Mr. Erskine served as a councillor 
at a boys’ camp in New Hampshire. But 
dramatics has become such an interest in 
summer camps that the field is no longer 
limited to the writers of adventure stories. 
For those literary workers who prefer more 
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mature surroundings, the various professional 
schools and art colonies offer an attractive as 
well as sympathetic environment. And many 
are the successful authors who pay their way 
in such circles by other means than teach- 
ing. At Gloucester, at Provincetown, and the 
less well known colony at Ogunquit, Maine, 
many writers have established either small 
bookstores or colorful eating places. These 
men and women will tell you that once 
started, such ventures do not absorb too 
many precious hours of leisure; indeed, on the 
contrary, they often give their owner so 
many naive insights into the life flowing past 
him, that he will find it desirable, long after 
the financial urge has been dissipated, to con- 
tinue his little shop. At Ogunquit an artist 
has for several years maintained an art center 
where a small group of fellow workers may 
live in the nearby studios, while others 
exhibit in the large general studio. The proj- 
ect easily pays for itself and at the same time 
affords its originator a congenial circle of 
friends. Some such scheme as this, which 
incidentally is not dissimilar to the more 
famous MacDowell colony at Peterboro, 
would prove exceedingly profitable as well 
as interesting for the writer who might under- 
take it. 

Many writers are satisfied to spend their 
summers in the manner of Robert Frost in a 
pleasant and homey old house on a farm in 
the back country. But even this mode of life 
may be made comparatively inexpensive. 
Thus a few years ago Robert Mackaye, the 
son of the dramatist, secured a large tract 
of land in a deserted portion of Westchester 
county, less than fifty miles from New York 
City. Today, the sale of only a small sub- 
division has paid for the rest, while a truck 
farm, tended only in idle hours of recreation, 
almost wipes out the cost ‘of living. 

Truly, the summer is a time for unlimited 
profit in addition to pleasure for the writer 
possessed of sufficient courage and imagina- 
tion to live out a few of his plots as well as 
write them. 
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! The “Cherry-Stone’”’ Prize Contest 


1S 

y HEREWITH ends our contest which was announced in THE WRITER for 
y April. All manuscripts received by August 1 will be considered for the 
of final award to be announced in the September issue. It is evident, from 
: the great number of contestants, that writers welcome an opportunity 


il to try their skill at a variety of brief prose and verse forms. We shall 
, be glad to conduct other contests from time to time and suggestions 





“ as to subjects will be welcome. 
0 — oe oa 
“ PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY 
$0 
st FIRST PRIZE AWARDED TO STORY AND POEMS 
er By Erhel M. Coleman 
n- 
at LIMITATIONS 
er 
ad My heart’s a forest pool of quiet fashion 
ey And it is all for you; 
wall But if you love the ocean’s craft and passion, 
a What can a poor pool do? 
) 
ch A modest fountain with the ice still clinging 
re About its mossy brim — 
ro, To one who craves a geyser, bold, upflinging, 
ell : What can it offer him? 
er- I 

My love’s a brook that treads a simple measure 
eir | Beneath pine tree and fir. 
1a Niagara matches your tumultuous pleasure? 
in | Then, loving, drown in her. 
life 
ve. BALLADE OF AVOCATIONS 
the 
act To him who lives by limousines or Latin, 
ster The man who toils, the butcher or the bard, 
ork From Honolulu to the Horns of Hattin, 
ub- From Mandalay to Main Street’s primmest yard, 
uck The day will come when he would fain discard 
on, His life’s achievements, as a foolish fable; 
| But faith returns, ambitious and unmarred, 
ted If there is but a hobby in his stable! 
iter 
ina- Though Pegasus may wear a coat like satin, 
| as His eye is treacherous as any pard, 

And airplane wings have oft been known to flatten, 
And leave the aviator somewhat jarred; 
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But he who rides may journey home unscarred, 
Serene, though hungry, to his evening table, 
If he has chosen, for his work’s reward, 
To exercise the hobbies of his stable. 


Perhaps the first far clanging of the matin 
Has found him hoeing cauliflower and chard, 
Perhaps collecting vase and cup and patin, 
Or chrysoberyl, amethyst, and sard. 
Perhaps he mixes odors, myrrh and nard, 
Or chemic mysteries too weird to label. 
But never seek his mission to retard, 
The while he rides the hobbies of his stable! 


ENvoy 


Oh Prince of Toil, to whom we yield regard, 
Thy servant struggles on, as he is able, 

But . . . he will never drive thy steeds too hard 
So long as there are hobbies in the stable! 


ANTIDOTES 


Hear the voice that should have spoken 
Long before! 

If your worlds have all been broken, 
Make some more! 


You, to brood on fading embers! 
Light your fires! 

Pile despair’s long dark Novembers 
On the pyres! 


You — to pose as garden-banished 
Hopelessly, 

As if all from earth had vanished, 
Herb and tree! 


Plant your orchards with their stately 
Walls of fir, 

Where winds learn to blow sedately, 
Storms, to purr. 


Still the old hurts, undiminished, 
Hinder, bind? 

Think what wonders men have finished, 
Lame, and blind! 
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THE SPECIAL COURSE 


“What happens when an irresistible force meets an immovable object ?” 


Be it understood in the first place, that the 
Simply Supreme System of Personal Effi- 
ciency and Efficient Personality is not paying 
anything for this story as a disguised recom- 
mendation. In fact, it is a question so doubt- 
ful that it would have to be left to a jury of 
The System’s peers—if such there be— 
whether it could be classed as a recommenda- 
tion. Anyhow, this is the way it happened. 

Sam Mayhew was the youngest and newest 
and shyest salesman the Torrey Seed Com- 
pany ever put on the road; yet he was not 
green, as far as the business went. Since he 
was fifteen, he had worked for the company, 
but on its farms in three states, and in the 
main office, never on the road. He had the 
profound conviction that the Torrey seeds 
were the only ones fit to be permitted on 
American soil. He longed to remove from 
all dealers’ shelves the gorgeous boxes of 
year-before-the-war garden seeds that some 
of his misguided neighbors continued to buy. 
He knew a man who had found seven distinct 
new weeds that were never on his farm be- 
fore— after buying alfalfa seed from a rival 
grower. It was harrowing to think how 
many people were still deceived! 

In this uplifted, missionary frame of mind, 
Sam grabbed his great opportunity to make 
one trip as a substitute for Wilson, a solid, 
steady old-timer. Of course, he wasn’t glad 
that Wilson had acute indigestion; at least 
he thought he wasn’t. He had never heard 
of Freud. 

It was one distinct shock to him to find 
himself scared at interviewing dealers. It 
took so much of his energy to keep the mus- 
cles of his face and hands steady, so that he 
wouldn’t look scared, that he hadn’t much 
left for pumping up the lively enthusiasm and 
admiration that he really felt for his wares. 

He got another shock when he found that 
he convinced nobody that Torrey seeds were 
the best ever. His trip was not a total fail- 


ure, because the regular dealers who knew 
the line bought as usual, and one other hap- 
pened to need something in a hurry. But as 
a missionary journey, it was a dead loss. 

It was on his way home that Sam read the 
advertisement of the Simply Supreme System. 
He read it? He devoured it, he guzzled it, 
he wallowed in it! An irresistible, compel- 
ling personality was undoubtedly what he had 
everything else but! He ordered the com- 
plete course before he slept, and after it came, 
he almost forgot to sleep, while he devel- 
oped the powers of self-assertion that were 
lying dormant in his modest young soul. At 
least the books said they were, and why 
should he presume to doubt it? It didn’t 
occur to him to try his new strength on any- 
body in the home office—the seclusion of 
Caperville or Nulltown would be the place to 
begin. 

Wilson came in a week or two later, look- 
ing rather wan. He really was not well 
enough to be working. 

“Sam, I left Fourbrooks for you. You 
won’t have any trouble with Briggs, and Mill 
and Sears will give you some kind of an order, 
but look out for old man Murphy. Now you- 
sell him, and now you don’t, and you never 
know why, either way. Good luck to you— 
I’m all in.” 

Sam glowed as he entered the hardware 
store of Murphy of Fourbrooks. The farm 
and garden seed department was a side line. 
Murphy had established a reputation as a 
grouch. Nobody knew the secret that 
haunted him day and night — simply that he 
was horribly timid and _ constitutionally 
“easy.” He used to wake gasping from terri- 
ble dreams in which persuasive, magnetic 
salesmen had made him sign away all he 
owned. However, he had lately found what 
he hoped might be a tonic to his weak back- 
bone, and he rather welcomed a chance to see 
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whether the qualities he had bluffed for 
twenty years had become real. 

Sam drew heavily on the reservoirs of per- 
sonality and power that he was supposed to 
have. He was as beaming as desert suns, as 
penetrating as Atlantic fogs, as inevitable as 
a loosened avalanche. But against all his 
forces of argument and magnetism, he began 
to feel something numbing, something against 
which he could not strike. It was the great 
formless obstacle of Norwegian legend, the 
Great Boyg, always saying, “Go roundabout.” 
This was not the moderate opposition of the 
dealers he had failed to sell on his first trip; 
it was something much more intangible, but 
deadly. 

At closing time each—had the other but 
known it!—was mentally gasping for air. 
To Sam’s relief, Murphy mentioned an im- 
mediate engagement, and promised to see him 
in the morning. 
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Panic descended on Sam with the darkness. 
He told himself it was no credit to a man not 
to know when he was licked. By an excel- 
lent sprint and a flying leap, he caught the 
first train for the city, and settled down in 
the smoker to let humiliation engulf him. 

As he left the train, he glanced back toward 
the other cars, and his eyes met a familiar 
face, which, at the moment of recognition, 
registered an expression of absolute terror, 
and succeeded in getting out of sight imme- 
diately afterward. It was Murphy of Four- 
brooks. 

Sam pondered long and wonderingly; 
finally he got a glimmer of what seemed wild 
absurdity. But he wrote to the Simply Su- 
preme System for a little confidential infor- 
mation. He soon learned that their list of 
recent subscribers contained the name of R. 
C. Murphy, Fourbrooks! 


OTHER WINNERS 


ROBERT BROWNING PROTESTS 


(If he should in our day “revisit the glimpses of the moon’) 


Pored over with brain-cudgeling in classes 


By stolid pupils, heavy-eyed! 


My blackest nightmares. 


It passes 


Who had ever thought 


This dreary fate for those bright fancies wrought 
With such fierce waves of joy — rough-hewn and bold, 
I grant you that — great nuggets mined of gold 
Unpolished — for I loved to think aloud, 

Impatient as a snorting war-horse proud. 





My mind, on-leaping in its headlong course 
(Oh yes, I know I’m mixing metaphors) — 
Straining against the check-rein, rode sublime 
Over monotonies of hackneyed rime. 
“Obscure,” they say, and batter their dull brains. 
Why should I amble on with slackening reins, 
With limping, spavined nags to keep the pace, 
While eye darts forward eager for the race? 
This for the schools — but here a worse rub 
Galls me — to be the idol of a club, 
Where gushing ladies sentimentalize 
About “brave optimism” and surmise 
My “‘lofty-soaring spirit” — Pshaw! 
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Their glossing and the way they annotate. 

Give me a foeman’s onslaught. “These lines halt 

And limp; there broken by an ugly fault, 

The music fails.” That’s something! I’d not shrink 
From critic’s pen — whole bottlefuls of ink, 

But these poor plodders! Faugh, what do they matter, 
Or white-gloved ladies with their silken patter? 


If I could write again — how would they be 
Shaken from their slumber and complacency! 
Verse fiercer, madder rimes—they’d find it shocking — 
Titantic sweep to set the old gods rocking 
Above, with inextinguishable mirth, 
To see another giant stalk the earth! 
By Charlotte Farrington Babcock. 


SEA PARTNERS 


The autumn leaves blow out to sea, 
With a Hi, Ho, flutter and flit! 

The merry Wind, in gusty glee 

Persuaded them and set them free; 

And now he pipes their jubilee 
With a whee, whiz, whistle, and whew, 
Ho, for the joy of the morning! 


They dance with him a measure gay, 
With a Hi, Ho, frolic and frisk! 

The Sea invites them all his way, 

And so they try the silver spray, 

And toss in lively swish and sway 
With a boom, splash, spatter, and roll, 
Ho, for the joy of the morning! 


He bears them up with mighty roar, 
With a Hi, Ho, thunder and dash! 

And when they wish to dance no more, 

He tosses them upon the shore. 

They strew the rocks and sandy floor 
With a wish, wash, gurgle, and lap, 
Ho, for the joy of the morning! 


And there along the strand they lie, 
With a Hi, Ho, rustle and stir! 

Content before they fade and die, 

To glow awhile in hues that vie 

With those of dawn and sunset sky, 
With a whir, swish, flurry, and whirl, 
Ho, for the joy of the morning! 

By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
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ARISTAN CHAPMAN of Sewanee, 

Tennessee, represents the type of sub- 
scriber who is thrice welcome to THE WRITER 
circle. In the midst of a busy career as 
housewife and author, she finds time to show 
her interest in all writers by sending construc- 
tive suggestions, as readers of her contribu- 
tions to the magazine know. It is therefore 
a special pleasure to hear that her first novel, 
“The Happy Mountain,” which will be pub- 
lished August 6, has been chosen by the 
judges of the Literary Guild to send to their 
fifty thousand members. A glance at the ad- 
vance copy which has just reached us shows 
that Mrs. Chapman has again chosen for sub- 
jects the southern highlanders about whom 
she wrote when her first story was accepted 
by the Atlantic Monthly recently: 


My object is to show a class of people, too 
long looked upon only as a class, to be live and 
knowing individuals; to make their eyes the 
eyes through which the outlander may see their 
world, and, thus seeing, experience an under 
standing kinship with them, and at the same 
time feel a sense of adventure for himself in 
seeing an unexplored corner of life 


The early success of Mrs. Chapman’s first 
work again proves the possibilities open to 
the writer who interprets everyday material 
with the eye of the true artist, whose duty, as 
Lord Dunsany aptly says, “is to point out any 
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of the eternal verities rather than anything 
that he has himself elaborately constructed. 
So that it is nothing complicated that the 
dramatist or any artist has to show, but rather 
something very simple, however great, that 
had somehow been overlooked in the rush of 
all the daily trivialities that sweep over mod- 
ern life.” 


We should like some day to publish a rec- 
ord of the newspapers outside of the large 
cities which have been a constructive force 
in American affairs for the past half century. 
Foremost among them, we feel sure, would 
be the Cambridge Tribune, which has com- 
pleted its fiftieth year of publication. An 
interesting feature of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number is a report from the Irish Free State 
Legation on City Manager Government in 
Dublin and Cork. The Cambridge Tribune 
is an active exponent of this form of govern- 
ment. We congratulate Mrs. J. Lee Robin- 
son, the present publisher, upon continuing 
so successfully the Tribune’s high standard 
of excellence in its news, editorial, and special 
feature columns. To quote a letter from the 
Governor of Massachusetts: “Its progressive- 
ness, its foresight, and its broad-gauge appeal 
for civic and community interest, has met 
with deserved success.” 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


YOUR NO’S KNOW 


Editor, the Forum: 

Not many moons ago an article of mine entitled 
“The Polite Refusal” appeared in The Step Lad- 
der, that enterprising little Chicago publication 
sponsored by the Bookfellows; it was a brief dis- 
cussion on that topic important to most writers, 
the Rejection Slip. Unfortunately the article had 
been accepted almost three years before it was 
published, and as a consequence, was slightly out 
of date by the time when it viewed the light of 
day, if the light of day is visible in Chicago. Need- 
less to say, the issue proved a very live one; Harry 
Hansen in the New York World gave considerable 
attention to it. The editors of the Forum pub- 
lished a witty letter on the subject, and the fight 
was on. Therefore, it is with great interest that 
I add to my remarks on rejections, the results of 
more mature experience and a wider collection. 

Once before, we made note of the discursive 
tendencies of Harper’s erstwhile rejection slip, per- 
sonally signed by the entire Harper and Brothers, 
in their own distinctive autograph. What author 
would not treasure the autograph of so illustrious 
a family as this; and to think what marvelous co- 
Ordination is exerted, when an entire family can 
join in one chirographic masterpiece. Alas, that 
Shakespeare and Button Gwinnett did not train 
their folks to sign their names in toto! Let us fol- 
low Edna St. Vincent Millay’s invocation to her 
Muse in “The King’s Henchman,” and cry with 
her, “O Harper!’ Much more concise is the slip 
of the Cosmopolitan, two lines in length; truly 
brevity is the sole of wit—and returneth with a 
swift kick. Good Housekeeping is one of the few 
publications which allow the editor’s name to ap- 
pear on the slip; the expressive card is unusual in 
that it declares every manuscript offered is read 
“in the hope that it will prove available.” Truly 
Mr. Bigelow’s hope must be like the proverbial 
leaven, in its resilient buoyancy. 

Perhaps you write stuff that would look well 
reposing between vegetable soups and refrigerators 
in the luxuriant atmosphere of cigarettes and 
Lincolns. If so, you would be glad to see the neat 
little letter of the Saturday Evening Post, care- 
fully mimeographed, and undated or addressed. 
More typical is the folded paper of the New 
Yorker, bearing a swanky typographical box of 


regrets in the center of the sheet, surmounted by 
a gent of the Gay Nineties looking very mauve. 
It has always been a source of regret to me that 
the editors of Life did not put something amusing 
on their return slip; they even omit the classic re- 
mark of “While there’s Life, there’s hope.” Many 
magazines, such as the Century (after most of 
the 100 years elapse) state that Papa’s manuscript 
does not “exactly meet our needs at the moment,” 
implying that when Clotho has spun her yarn 
longer, one might try again. In such a vein is the 
refusal of the New Republic. 

Some day I hope to buy out an entire edition 
of Munsey’s composite slips on buff paper, num- 
bered Form 26—5,000. Just think of owning an 
entire edition, for the small sum of $100 in stamps 
on return envelopes! One could never do that 
with Mr. Ben Musser’s publications; he uses one 
composite slip for Contemporary Verse, The 
Monitor, Palo Verde, and several other poetry 
magazines with which he is editorially connected. 
Musser is, himself, a collector of rejections, having 
his studio walls and ceiling plastered with them! 
Even Bozart, the Bi-monthly Poetry Review which 
is under my editorial guidance, has a rejection 
slip—a favorite with the ladies. It’s pink, with 
orchid ripples! 

When evening falls and night breaks, and little 
Willy and Susy cry for a bedtime tale, why not 
play the sandman and read the little ones to sleep 
from the fairy tales on your rejection slips; thus 
you will teach the children a valuable lesson. They 
will honor and respect you when they learn how 
many editors write Papa awfully personal little 
notes saying: “We are sorry we cannot find your 
verses especially diagnosed to our _ editorial 
emergency, as we are overstocked, indisposed, have 
insomnia (omit any two).” 

After all, Papa can feel comforted when he 
gathers all of his rejections together; they will 
admit, nine tenths of them, that no lack of merit, 
but an editorial emergency prevented the use of 
the cherished lucubration. So Papa hopefully 
erases the fingerprints of the last editor and 
bundles his composition off to the editor of Artists 
and Models, never having seen the magazine, and 
trusting to its appreciation of true art. 

Atlanta, Ga. Ernest Hartsock. 
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ANOTHER SORT OF NOTEBOOK 


Editor, the Forum: 

My notebook meets all the requirements — it is 
small, instantly available, inexpensive; lends itself 
well to filing purposes, and takes care of the many 
subjects about which one may be gathering ma- 
terial at one time. 

I have had a dozen different notebooks, now 
stored away in closets, bookcases, and pigeonholes. 
They were the bright ideas of other days, tried 
for a time and found wanting. 

The notebook I have used for two years, and 
expect to use hereafter, is a number of blank cards, 
stiff enough not to get bent in the pocket. They 
happen to measure 3”x5”. One side has some 
printing on it, as the cards are salvaged from 
somebody's discontinued card-index file. At first 
I encircled them — fifteen or so— with a rubber 
band, but that only hinders quick action. In use, 
I pull the whole bunch out of my hip pocket, write 
on the top one —they are stiff enough to need no 
flat support — slip the used card onto the bottom 
of the deck, and go about my business. Should the 
next note-taking occasion be upon a different sub- 
ject, no matter; proceed as before, and classify 
the cards later. 

Every few days I go through the accumulation 
of used cards and file them in a card index 
ideas for articles here, for verses there, and so on 
The ones I have in my pocket this minute include 
eight “germs” for articles, one resumé of a sample 
magazine, three notes of photographic hints I want 


SHORT CUTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

After a considerable period of free-lancing, dur 
ing which time I’ve sold over 170 manuscripts, 
I've evolved certain labor-saving devices and sys- 
tems which seem to me worth passing on. 

Much has been said, pro and con, anent the 
feasibility of keeping stipulated hours. I’ve tried 
both methods. I believe regular, business-like 
hours advisable. Often I’ve written from one to 
three salable stories selling from lc to 2'%4c a word 
on days when I had to drive myself to the type- 
writer. It is a matter of enthusiasm. A childlike 
enthusiasm should be cultivated for all things. 
Especially for life. I completely lose myself in a 
story once begun—no matter how hard that be- 
ginning. 

A schedule helps one to start work. I schedule 
a week in advance, planning some new work each 
night for a day eight days in the future. When 
that day’s work is planned, it is time to meditate 
on work for the morrow. I find it good practice 
to have about seven days’ work ahead in my mind 
all the time. In that way I give my work suff- 
cient thought. Abortive stories are then less com- 
mon. Serials, of course, require more than a 
week’s consideration to be clearly conceived. 

Besides budgeting day and week, I also roughly 
budget my month, attempting to do 100.000 words 
a month. Since this is slightly more than I can 


to try in my darkroom, and one bearing a list of 
vacant apartments. 

When going out for an interview I take an extra 
fat pocketful, and a couple of spare cards in a side 
pocket where I can get at them to note the spelling 
of a name, or some such item, without unduly de- 
laying the game. The others remain untouched 
until after the interview is over, but then— ! 
Everything I can remember goes down, one item 
only on a card, as fast as I can scribble. I never 
studied penmanship in school, an omission which is 
a great advantage; by this time I am so accus- 
tomed to bad writing that cold notes have no 
terrors. Riding home in the street car I remem- 
ber other things my man said, and down they all 
go, regardless of importance or sequence. 

When it comes time to write the story, these 
cards are arranged in proper sequence and they 
serve admirably as an outline. There being only 
one thought on each, it is simple to shuffle them 
around until they tell their story in connected fash- 
ion. Then, as I rattle the typewriter keys, | keep 
one card before me until its message, with all the 
associated thoughts that it calls to mind, has been 
set down upon the page. Then that card is turned 
over and the process repeated with the remaining 
cards until the story is finished. 

I pass this idea along for what it may be worth 
to fellow note-takers. 

John F. Hayes. 


Chicago, Ill. 


TO YOUR GOAL 


usually do, I extend myself to the utmost during 
the nine or ten hours that I work daily. Over a 
yearly period I averaged 92,500 words monthly. 
lf a monthly quota of words interferes with qual- 
ity, then budget it by hours or stories or some 
other means. 

Accessibility of materials saves time. Before me 
on my desk is a large, loose-leaf notebook serving 
myriad purposes. Therein is a monthly schedule 
of work done, a section containing 300-odd short 
story ideas, clever remarks, beautiful phraseology, 
and a record of sales at rates varying from %c to 
10c a word. The schedule of work done is a 
ruled sheet headed by the name of the month. On 
it are the following columns: Date, Trips, Manu- 
script Number, Title, Sold Words, Number of 
Words, Daily Total, Cumulative Total, Date Sold 
and Amount. It is a very complete informational 
system in concise form. I can learn anything re- 
garding a certain story by referring to this record 

-even down to the number of submissions before 
acceptance or the sale price. 

For a record of submissions in journal form I 
refer to my card index. Each card contains the 
following information: Name of Manuscript, Num- 
ber of Words, Number of the Manuscript, Date 
When Written —all of which is found on the top 
line. Seven columns give additional information : 
Name of Magazines to Which Submitted, Sent, 
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Returned, Accepted, Paid, Amount, and Remarks. 
When the manuscript is sold, the card moves to 
the inactive file. 

Writing paper and envelopes repose on the broad 
window-sill to my left. A rubber stamp is used on 
the envelopes. 

Next consider my typewriter. Formerly it 
jarred across the desk, knocking off papers. Now 
holes bored for the four legs prevent this annoy- 
ance. I never hunt an eraser. It’s attached to the 
front bar of the typewriter by a rubber band and 
snaps back into place after use. 

Dictionary, synonym and simile books, a sponge 


Their 








for stamps, and a manuscript-market book are also 
on the desk. 

My morgue file contains retired manuscripts in 
classified sections so that any manuscript can be 
found in a moment. 

This may seem too much detail. It does take 
work — but it saves considerable time —and time 
is money! Discipline enables me to do two and 
one-quarter times as much work as I turned out 
under slipshod methods, and now I can place about 
ninety per cent of what I write. I believe inspira- 
tion is nine-tenths perspiration — it comes through 
writing ! John Scott Douglas. 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


A QUIZ FOR BEGINNERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

To every writer, especially the beginner, there 
has arisen a number of questions referring to his 
problems. Certainly, ever since I began my writ- 
ing, floods of questions have inundated me. There- 
fore I have made it an unfailing practice to collect 
these questions and set them down in order. This 
helped me. It should help others. I hope so. 
Following are four questions and answers from 
my set. 


Question. Should I make a record of any plots 
or themes that come to me? 

Answer. . Jot down your ideas the instant they be- 
come formed. Marshal them in soldierly 
array. Do not let them become your idle, 
whimsical masters. But train them to be 
your willing servants, to come forth at your 
command in the form of briefly written 
notes, practical, workable, money-making 


ideas. 

Question. What shall I do if I cannot find an 
ending to my plot? 

Answer. If a plot refuses to be solved with a sat- 
isfactory dénouement, turn away from it, 
free your mind from any outlining or 
scheming, and eventually a satisfying answer 
will flash into your mind if you do not bar- 
ricade or paralyze your creative sense with 
self-conscious effort. 


Question. Is it worth while to sell my work to 
the lesser magazines ? 

Answer. If you are a beginner, you should not 
think that your work is superior to the 
lesser type of magazine. The first-class 
magazines rarely encourage the raw begin- 
ner for the simple reason that his work 
usually does not contain the necessary finish 
and sophistication that is desired. If your 
work contains any promise whatsoever, the 
lesser type of magazine will discover it and 
give you the experience necessary to enter 
the foremost literary magazines. 

Question. When I repeatedly send out a manu- 
script after faithfully revising it, and by the 
third or fourth time I look it over, it seems 
worthless, is it because I am tired of it, or 
have I progressed in my writing? 

Answer. You have done both. Because you have 
polished and repolished your manuscript 
every time it is rejected, you grow supersen- 
sitive over the mechanism; every whirring 
wheel, every bolt, and screw becomes rusty 
and misused to you. And each time you 
write a piece of creative work you progress 
along the path of literary effort. Some- 
times your improvement is so noticeable that 
your former efforts seem inane. 

Jesse W. Hughes. 
Provincetown, Mass. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 


Letters should be addressed to “The 


Writer's Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Manuscript Market 


TuIs information as to the present special needs of various periodicals 


comes directly from the editors. 


Particulars as to conditions of prize 


offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before submit- 
ting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy of 


the magazine in question. 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Publishing Co., But- 
terick Bldg., New York, needs short stories, 
and novelettes of about 25,000 words rather 
than serials just now. Western stories which 
show real character development, genuine at- 
mosphere and setting, and humanly emotional 
situations would be particularly acceptable. 


Tue AmeERICAN Home— Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Garden City, N. Y., will appear 
in the early fall, displacing Garden and Home 
Builder. Mrs. Ellen D. Wangner, the editor, 
is planning for articles on all phases of the 
building, equipment, decoration, and furnish- 
ing of the friendly, livable, average home, 
rather than the mansion. Articles should run 
from 1,200 to 1,800 words and be accom- 
panied by photographs. Payment on accep- 
tance at a minimum rate of 11% cents a word 
and $3 to $5 for photographs. 


Arcosy Att-Story WEEKLY—280 Broad- 
way, New York, is now edited by A. H. Bitt- 
ner, former editor of Frontier Stories, and 
is in the market for stories with rapid-fire 
action and strong masculine appeal. The 
love element should not be unduly stressed. 
Short stories should run from 3,000 to 6,000 
words; novelettes from 15,000 to 25,000; and 
serials up to 70,000 words. 


DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY — 280 Broad- 
way, New York, formerly Flynn’s Weekly, 


has a new editor, Howard V. Bloomfield, who 
is asking for long and short fiction, true arti- 
cles, and fillers (up to 400 words) concern- 
ing crime, mysteries, the underworld, and 
detectives. American settings are preferred. 


Fawcett PusricaTions — Robbinsdale, 
Minn., will add a new scientific magazine to 
their list in the early fall, for which contribu- 
tions are now being accepted. Material de- 
sired: brief articles, written in non-technical 
English, illustrated with photographs if possi- 
ble, on new developments in aviation, radio, 
motors, automobiles, inventions, patents, 
model building, etc.; and short stories, 3,000- 
8,000 words, of the Jules Verne type, with 
mechanical settings and plenty of exciting ac- 
tion. Payment on acceptance at 1% cents 
a word and up for fiction, a liberal rate for 
articles according to material, and $3 up for 
photographs. 


Fiction Hous—E — 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, asks for the following material for their 
various magazines: for Action Stories, short 
Western or adventure yarns, a complete 
Western novel in 25,000 words, no novelettes 
at present; for both Air Stories and Wings, 
complete air-adventure novels laid anywhere 
except, just now, the Orient, and short hv- 
morous air stories in 4,000 to 6,000 words; 
for the new Fight Stories, tales of the prize- 
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ring in all lengths with characters of the 
clean, wholesome, not the rough-neck type; 
and for North-West Stories, a Northern and 
a Western serial, each of 40,000 to 60,000 
words. 


Hate, CusHMAN & Fiimnt— Statler Build- 
ing, 20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass., a 
new firm, plan to publish a general list and 
are interested in seeing well-written, book- 
length manuscripts of fiction, travel, biog- 
raphy, history, poetry, etc. 


IvaN BLoom Harpin Company — 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, do no 
play publishing whatever, but are always in 
the market for clever short stories, either 
humorous or dramatic, suitable for readings. 
They should be from ten to fifteen minutes in 
reading length. 


JapmM— 107 So. Mansfield Ave., Margate, 
Atlantic City, N. J., whose curious title 
stands for Just-Another-Poetry-Magazine, is 
the new poetry weekly edited by Benjamin 
Musser, also chief editor of Contemporary 
Verse. The latter is issued from the same 
address, and will become a monthly again 
with the January, 1929 number. Poems will 
be considered as submitted to both maga- 
zines, unless otherwise designated. 


Love Arrairs — Fawcett Publications, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn., offers one of the increasing 
numbers of markets for short short-stories, 
asking for one-page love stories with a twist 
to the plot. 


MunsEy’s MacGazINE— 280 Broadway, New 
York, wants the “best fiction available in the 
wide field of romance and adventure,” which 
may be taken to include “any dramatic situa- 
tion in our complex civilization.” 


Tue New York Wor_tp—Cornelia Strass- 
burg, Fiction Editor, New York City, uses 
one 3,000-word story each Sunday with a 
love interest and a deftly turned plot, paying 
a minimum rate of $100 for first rights on 
U. S. and Canadian newspaper publication, 
including syndicate rights. 


TheWiter 








Pep Storres—104 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, is asking for short, spicy, 
snappy stories from two to four thousand 
words in length, novelettes of about six 
thousand words, and two-part serials of the 
same length. Payment on publication at one 
and one-half cents a word. 


’ 


Rust Crart PuBiisHers, Inc.—1000 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., are asking 
for brief, catchy, humorous prose sentiments 
suitable for birthday, illness, Christmas, and 
New Year’s cards. For short sentiments, the 
rate of payment is two dollars, the same 
price as for a four-line verse. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, wants radio articles of a con- 
structional nature. 


Secrets —104 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, is in the market for confessional 
and third person stories from three to five 
thousand words in length, novelettes of seven 
thousand words, and two-part stories of 5,000 
words to the first part and 4,000 to the sec- 
ond. Surprising to relate, a “good old-fash- 
ioned moral” is desired. Orphan Annie, 
neglected wife, mother-love, father-love, 
brother-love, and sister-love are suggested as 
profitable themes for Secrets stories. A cent 
and a half per word is paid promptly on 
publication. 


SPARE-TIME Money Maxinc — 22: E. 12th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is in immediate need 
of articles concerning new, novel, and ingen- 
ious methods of making money in one’s spare 
time. Payment for accepted articles is made 
shortly before publication at the rate of one 
half to one cent a word. 





WeETMoRE DeEcLAMATION BurEeAu — 1304 
South Newton Avenue, Sioux City, Iowa, will 
be glad to consider material for dramatic 
readings; such as, humorous stories, mono- 
logues, poems, and short skits or brief plays 
for two or more characters, fifteen to twenty 
minutes in length. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Cuatro & Winbus, PUBLISHERS — 97 and 99 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2, England, 
announce a competition for historical novels 
in which American and Canadian writers may 
compete. The novel may be concerned with 
any nationality, and any period prior to 1850. 
Actual “historical” characters may be used, 
but such use is not obligatory. The first 
prize will consist of an advance payment, pay- 
able on the date of publication, of £300 on 
account of a royalty of 20% of the publishing 
price of the first ten thousand copies sold, 
and 25% on all copies thereafter; the second 
prize will consist of an advance of £150 on 
account of royalty of 15% on the first five 
thousand copies sold, and 20% thereafter. 
The minimum length of the novel should be 
65,000 words. The closing date of the con- 
test will be May 31, 1929. The judges will 
be E. M. Forster, author of “A Passage to 
India,” Prof. George Gordon of Oxford, and 
R. H. Mottram, author of “The Spanish 
Trilogy.” 


DouBLEDAY, Doran & Company — Garden 
City, N. Y., offer prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
for the best letters from readers of THE 
WRITER on the following subjects: Which is 
the best story in the book, “Rejections of 
1927,” and why? Which is the worst story 
in the book, and why? “Rejections of 1927,” 
which contains rejected stories by such writers 
as Ben Ames Williams and Mary Heaton 
Vorse as well as those by unknown authors, 
formed the basis of an article by C. H. Baker, 
Jr. of Doubleday, Doran in the March 
Writer. The volume, which appeared June 
16, may be obtained at libraries, from the 
publishers, or from THE Writer. Contes- 
tants for the prizes should use the letter form, 
state that they are readers of THE WRITER, 
and mark the letter for the attention of Mr. 
C. H. Baker, Jr. The Contest closes Octo- 
ber 1. 


THE Francis Bacon Awarp — c/o Simon & 
Schuster, 37 West 57th St., New York, spon- 


sored by these publishers and the Forum, has 
been postponed for a year, to April 15, 1929. 
The award of $7,500 and a special medal is 
to encourage the production of books which 
“carry on the conscious adventure of human- 
izing knowledge,” that is, which clarify and 
humanize specialized knowledge. 


THE Mark TWAIN AssocIiATION — Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd, 1 West 69th St., New York, 
offers a prize of $50 for the ten best quota- 
tions from Mark Twain’s works, the total 
number of words in the ten quotations not to 
exceed three hundred. Quotations on the 
Mark Twain calendar for 1926 may not be 
included. Contest closes October 1. 


THE NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF Book Pus- 
LISHERS — 25 West 33d St., New York, offers 
two sets of prizes to stimulate interest in 
summer camp libraries: prizes of $25 and $10 
for the best essays by campers who are Girl 
Scouts, on “What our camp library has meant 
to us,” with a photograph of the library; and 
similar prizes for essays on the same subject 
for campers who are Camp Fire Girls. Only 
one entry may be made from each camp. 
The contest closes at midnight, Aug. 31. The 
Girl Scout prize winners will be announced 
in the October American Girl, and the Camp 
Fire winners in their magazine, Everygirl’s. 


Prize StorY MAGAZINE— 33 West 60th St., 
New York, offers three sets of prizes in their 
August number: (1) $1,000 in prizes of $500, 
$200, $100, 4 of $25, 5 of $10, and 10 of $5 
for the best letters from readers, in not over 
200 words, on the story in the August num- 
ber considered most interesting, this contest 
closing Aug. 10; (2) $1,000 in prizes of $500, 
$150, $75, $50, $25, 10 of $10, 20 of $5 for 
the best solutions of the mystery story, “The 
Purple Dagger,” received by Sept. 25; and 
(3) $1,000 in prizes of $500, $250, $150, and 
$100 to authors of the stories in the August 
number receiving most votes from readers, 
this contest also closing August 10. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will pay $10 for “Hints for the 
Mechanic,” pictures and descriptions of de- 
vices for mechanics in general, and $5 for 
“Phoney Inventions,” mirth-producing devices 
with unexpected results. 


THE ScoTLtanpD YarD PrizE CoNnTEst— 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., will be continued to Oct. 31, in order 
to give contestants more time to prepare ma- 
terial. This $2,500 prize is offered for a 
book-length MS. of a mystery or detective 
story. 


THE STRATFORD MaGAzINE— 289 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., will award a prize of $100 
for the best poem submitted to the editors by 
October 1. 


SUNSHINE—P. O. Box 1439, Honolulu, 
Hawai, U. S. A., a new magazine, offers 
prizes of $25, $10, and $5, and $1 for each 
contribution published, for the best lies, sug- 
gesting Baron Munchausen as an example of 
an excellent liar. Contest closes Sept. 30. 


THe YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER PoETs — 
Vale University Press, New Haven, Comn., is 
open to American writers under thirty who 
have not previously published a volume of 
verse. Competitions are held twice each year, 
closing May 1 and November 1. The best 
MS. is published at the expense of the Yale 
University Press, the author receiving the 
usual 10% royalty. Each volume contains 
50-75 pages, with one poem to a page. 


The Bookman prize of $100 for the best news 
story for April was awarded to W. A. S. 
Douglas of the Washington Bureau of the 
Baltimore Sun for his report of the burial of 
Floyd Bennett. The selection was made by 
Caspar Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


The judges in the recent Cowboy Stories 
short-story contest for prizes of $2,500, 
$1,000, and $500 were unnecessarily harassed 
in coming to their decision, for when the 
sealed envelopes were opened, the same au- 


Their 











thor was found to have won both first and sec- 
ond place. The choice between the two 
stories was so close that one judge had split 
his vote for first prize, giving a half vote to 
each of the two winners, “Shod Hoofs” and 
“On Circle,” both by Stephen Payne. “Purple 
Loco” by Francis W. Hilton won third prize. 


The prize of $1,000, offered by Reilly and 
Lee of Chicago for the best title for Edgar 
Guest’s new book of verse, has been won by 
Rev. Merton S. Rice of Detroit for the title, 
“Harbor Lights of Home.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 
BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga 25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart 
during 1928. Details, March WRITER 
CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB. $2) for the best 
nature poem, not over 36 lines, by any one, and $10 for 
the best by a Southerner. Closes Nov. 1 Address 
Miss Martha G. Barnett, Chairman, c/o The Chattanooga 
News, Chattanooga, Tenn. See July WRITER 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN & CO. $2,500 plus book royalties for the best 
religious novel submitted before Oct. 1 to Religious 
Novel Contest, Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York. Details, May WRITER. 

COLLIER’S — 250 Park Ave., New York. $5 each for 
Nameographs (drawings made from the letters of a 
word, illustrating the word) and a gold pocket-piece for 
4-5 line jingles on golf. See June WRITER 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 
COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT — 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York $300 and $100 for the best 400- 
word essays by parents on “How Camping Has Benefited 
My Boy or Girl.” Closes Nov. 1 Use special blank 
from above address. See July WRITER 

DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and motion 
picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Cana- 
dian author who has not had a novel published before. 
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Closes Dec. 1. Blank to accompany each MS. from 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St., New York. Details, 
May WRITER. 

DRAMA LEAGUE —LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY 
CONTEST. Publication by Longmans, Green and ad- 
vance royalty of $500 for a full-length play, $280 for a 
Biblical play, and $125 for a one-act play plus 530% of 
royalties from amateur production. Peséuntions, also, 
by professional groups, if plays meet requirements. 
Closing date, Sept. 1, 1928. Biblical plays to Drama 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Others to State Centers of authors, of which list may 
be obtained from the Drama League, (see above) or 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Details, April WRITER. 

DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 


best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER 
FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 


mainly to poetry. 
June WRITER. 
THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 
GRAHAM-PAIGE LEGION — Detroit, Mich. $1,000 and 
10 prizes of $100 each for the best dramatizations by 
college students of the ideals and purposes of the Gra- 
ham-Paige Legion. Closes Sept. 1. See July WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq 
Bldg., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July WRITER 

HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to Americ an au- 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITE 

HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls. Closes Dec. 1. Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
See May WRITER 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass $2,500 plus royalties for the best book-length 
MS. on American history. Contest closes Oct. 1. De- 
tails, Feb. WRITER 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.— Contest Editor, Chil- 
dren’s Book Dept., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. $2,000 plus 
royalties of 10% for the best book MS. for boys or 
girls from 12 to 16. Closes Dec. 31. See July WRITER. 
LYRIC — 1401 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, Va. 25 for 
best poem in issues for 1928. See June WRITER. 
MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERATION SONG 
Contest — 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. $50 each 
for words and music for a Mass. State song. Words 
by Sept. 25; music for words selected, by Jan. 25. See 
July WRITE eR. 

MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW FUND — Prof. Grover C. 
Grismore, Univ. of Michigan, Ann FH he Mich. $500 
and $250 for best essays on “American Institutions” 
submitted before Oct. 1. See June WRITER. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, N. Y. Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $100, 
and $50 in each — to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. Con- 


test closes t. 15. Details, March WRITER. 
THE ORACLE — W. A. Broder, Gloucester, Mass. $10 


for the best poem published in the Oracle or the Oracle 
Anthology during 1928. $25 and $5 plus books for the 
best short stories published in the magazine Sept. 1927 
~ Dec. 1928. 


THE OUTLOOK — 120 East 16th St., New York, uses 
the unwritten family classics, usually the invention of a 
parent, in its department, “Tell Me a Story See 


April WRITER 


Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 


TheNiniter 








PHELAN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST—Mrs. F. H. 
Colburn, 757 Sutter St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,000 and $500 for essays interpreting California his- 
tory from 1850 to 1905. Closes Nov. 15. See June 
WRITER. 

PALMS — Aberdeen, Wash. $1,000 for best poem by 
a subscriber published in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929. 
$50 for best poem by poet who has not yet published a 
book in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best poem 
in Palms, Nov. 1928. $25 for best poem in Palms, Feb. 
1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, March, 1929. See 
June WRITER. 

THE POET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 236 
West 55th St., New York. $500 for the best dramatic 
poem, not exceeding 5,000 words, on the subject of 
Washington. Time and place, a crisis in the American 


Revolution. Contest closes September 1. Details, 
March WRITER. 
POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 


Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 
distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to be 
awarded in November. 
2, digg REVIEW — Mrs. Alice H. Bartlett, ames. 
Editor, 299 Park Ave., New York. $50, $25, $15, $10 
for poem about flying achievements, by a subscriber, 
contest closing Oct. 1. $100 for “poems packed with 
thought,” by any one, contest closing Oct. 15. See 
June WRITER. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHY — 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for ‘Kinks 
that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 
PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS —offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the -American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
imple; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 
RADIO BROADCAST —Garden City, N.Y. $10 
monthly prize for experiences in using radio apparatus 
for department, “Our Readers Suggest.” Address Com- 
plete Set Editor. See April WRITER. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD — Graybar Bldg., New York. 
$1,000 each for ideas for advertising campaigns in color 
for products for men. See June WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 

ontribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly”. Consult the current is- 
sue for the subject. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 monthly up to Aug. 3}, 
for first person true or known-to-be-true stories. Ad- 
dress MSS. to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Editor 
Details, Sept. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston. Mass. $25,000 offered by 
~~ ye Miffin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details April 
WRITER 
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Plot-Bozilers 


The essence of the Plot-boiler is the new turn to a character or event, the swift spark 
that sets the imagination flying; not, necessarily, the complete plot, for such is rarely to be 


found in the day’s news, or, indeed, in life. 


One dollar each will be paid for clippings pub- 


lished. None can be returned. Send each pasted on a sheet of paper containing the 


name and date of the newspaper, and the name and address of the sender. 


Address ‘“‘Plot- 


boilers,’ THE WritER, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SWIMMER FACES DILEMMA OF SAVING 
WIFE OR CHILD 

New York — Nels Johnson was faced with one 
of those ordeals that all men fear; the necessity 
of saving one of two persons he greatly loved. 
Johnson, his wife and son Charles, and three 
friends started late in the afternoon for a row on 
Silver Lake in Park Summit. About nine o'clock 
at night Johnson was pulling for shore when about 
two hundred yards from shore something happened. 

Just what, Johnson does not know. The boat 
tipped over. The six occupants were thrown into 
the water. The boat drifted away and those who 
attempted to grasp it, failed. 

In the intensity of the darkness no one seemed 
to be able to help another. Nels found himself 
splashing in the darkness, near him his wife and 
child crying frantically for help. Neither could 
swim. In the blackness of this little world, Nels 
made his decision. He felt his wife reaching to- 
ward him. He saw through the darkness his son 
go down once and then come up. He heard their 
cries. He grabbed one of them. 

Swiftly he moved to the shore, shouting to the 
others to come quickly. He heard the splashes of 
his companion reaching for the loved one he had 
left behind. After what seemed a decade he 
reached the shore, and then turned back to get his 
other loved one. He was too late. 

It was his son he had saved. His wife sank to 
the bottom of the lake and her body later was 
recovered. — Buffalo Courier-Express. (Sent by 
Clarissa M. Bailey, Silver Creek, N. Y.) 


ADVERTISEMENT IN WASHINGTON 

EVENING STAR 
_ Grandson of Czar Alexander II of Russia seeks 
immediate employment. Anything within the law. 
Desperate. French, Russian. Secretary, salesman, 
gentleman-chauffeur. Go anywhere at living 
salary. — (Sent by Mary F. Anderson, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


BANDIT ROBS LADY OPERATOR BY 
TELEGRAM 

Chicago — Miss Natalie Bartalan got a telegram 
vesterday advising her that she was being held up 
and to keep still about it. 

Miss Bartalan manages a Western Union Tele- 
graph Company branch. She was busy managing 
it when a man entered, stood at the counter com- 
— a telegram, and then handed it to her. It 
Said: 

“Office being robbed stop Don’t scream stop One 
cry and you will be shot stop.” 


Cash and checks totaling $273 were taken. — 
Desert News, Provo, Utah. (Sent by Fern Witt- 
wer, Provo, Utah.) 


FRENCH PHRASE BOOK FAILS 
AMERICAN 


Valence, France — An American woman travel- 
ing toward Paris, seeing from the train window 
the crash of an airplane in the distance, pulled 
the alarm and stopped the express. Gesticulating, 
she attempted to explain her motive. She was 
about to be arrested on charge of violating the 
railway regulations when the guards noticed the 
plane. Several passengers went to the rescue of 
the pilot. The American woman was warmly 
thanked. Her French phrase book apparently 
neglected this important situation. — Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. (Sent by Carolyn Wentworth, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


FLUFF ON CLOTHES LEADS TO ARREST 
OF THREE MEN ON MURDER CHARGE 


How the discovery of fluff on the clothes of an 
injured man who afterwards died, led to the arrest 
of three men on charge of his murder was told at 
Brighton yesterday when three men were re- 
manded, charged with the murder of Mr. Ernest 
Smith. It was alleged that brown, white, and 
green fluff was found on Mr. Smith’s coat, and 
later, when the three men sold a motor car, ma- 
terial of the same description was discovered in the 
cushion packing and on the floor mats. — London 
Daily Sketch. (Sent by Gerald Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, England.) 


TRAMP PREVENTS WRECK OF FLYER, 
THEN VANISHES 

Sioux City —A heavily loaded passenger train 
on the Milwaukee railroad was saved from certain 
wreck late last night by an unidentified tramp. 

As the train sped toward Sioux City on a high 
grade, the engineer noted a man in the glare of 
his headlight, several hundred yards ahead, vigor- 
ously waving his hands. The train was stopped 
and it was found that a large section had been 
broken from one rail by a train that had passed 
but a few minutes before. 

The tramp disappeared in the darkness. 
by Harry Barsantee, Chicago, Ill.) 


CHILD’S TOYS TURN BURGLAR AWAY 
FROM INVADED HOME 

Detroit, Mich.—A burglar’s demands early to- 

day forced Mr. and Mrs. John Eddy to open a 

locked room in their home on Kitchener Avenue. 


(Sent 
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The room had been locked since last January when 
their child died. It contained only toys, the baby 
chair, and other mementos. The burglar glanced 
in, saw the contents of the room, closed the door, 
and left. — Chicago Tribune. (Sent by Mrs. R. W. 
Michael, South Bend, Ind.) 


CAMERA DETECTIVE CONVICTS THIEF, 
WINS POLICE PRAISE 

New York— Charles Callan, who stole $12.88 
from the poor-box in St. Joseph’s Church Sunday 
evening, was sentenced yesterday to five months 
and twenty-nine days in the penitentiary 

Although he denied robbing the poor-box, a 
photograph, three inches by three, was produced 
in court, which showed Callan kneeling at the 
altar rail in front of the box. The photograph was 














taken by a camera which is part of a device in- 
vented by Patrolman James O’Connell and per- 
fected with the assistance of Harold V. Robbins 
as a protection against thieves. 

It is called the photo-detect. A small concealed 
camera and a charge of flash-light powder are 
connected electrically with the safe or strong-box, 
and the moment the latter is tampered with, the 
flash-light is ignited and a photograph taken. 

The incident in St. Joseph’s Church is the first 
test to which the device has been put. Police 
Commissioner Warren expressed immediate inter- 
est in the mechanism. The photo-detect, he said, 
might be connected with doors or windows of 
houses, or could be used for the protection of 
safes and cash registers. — New York Tribune. 
(Sent by Ralph W. Pierson, Yonkers, N. Y.) 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“There is no such thing as Victorianism that can 
be defined and into which those now aged masters 
can be made to fit. The account which has been 
getting solidified and accepted since the self-con- 
scious young old days which used to be called fin 


de siécle is simply a myth, a caricature.” THE 
Victorious VictortaANs. John Macy. The Book- 
man for July. 

“If one doubts the word of the novelist who 


called at our office this week that ‘no man’s imagin- 
ation is as wild as the actual feats of the romancers 
of this crazy age,’ he need only review the news 
of the month to fall into complete agreement with 
that statement. Could anything be crazier than 
the Lowenstein mystery? The third or fourth 
richest man in the world reported lost from an 
airship in the skies and waters of the English 
Channel, with circumstances so strange as to baffle 
the shrewdest minds in Europe. In fiction the 
story would be discarded as absurd.” Snore TALK 


AT Tuirty. Marlen Pew in Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
“The ‘shocker’ has definitely arrived. It was 


solemnly canonized in a recent leader in the Lon- 
don Times, which spoke of this class of fiction as 
being read ‘not only by the millions who dislike 
serious brain work, but also by the hundreds who 
live for it, but enjoy relief from it.” Derrective 


Fiction. Valentine Williams. The Bookman for 
July. 

“Young authors crowd to New York by the 
hundreds, and infect each other. They learn to 


write and think New York, to eat and breathe 
New York. Yet Robert Frost still registers from 
New England. James Branch Cabell of Virginia 
is a distinctive figure. Booth Tarkington and 


Meredith Nicholson remain loyal to Indianapolis, 
George Ade to Brook, 


Indiana. Ellen Glasgow 
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lives in the South and expresses the South. Wil- 
liam Allen White, as a newspaper man in Emporia, 
Kansas, has become a national figure, Zona Gale, 
who lives back in Wisconsin where the trees have 
leaves, has shown in every year’s work an advance 
over the work of the year before.” Why Move 
To New YorkK? Elizabeth Corbett. Century for 
August. 


“And be it noted that all who ever write what 
they suppose the public wants are always writing 
downward to a level lower than their own; all 
these men being somewhat cynics to start with, 
their finished product can scarcely be very elevat- 
ing to us, the public, whose wants they so gener- 
ously supply.” Goon PLrays anp Bap— Wuy? 
Lord Dunsany. Theatre for July. 


“Now, however ardent we may be in our loyalty 
to modern poets, we cannot witness the disappear- 
ance of a great type of poetry without regret. No 
such type, which has had a noble history and sum- 
moned forth the full power of great poets, can dis- 
appear from literature without grave misfortune to 
us. In the disuse of this polished clarity, this dis- 
cussion, now urbane, now passionate, of matters 
that concern all mankind, we are all the poorer. 
The poets, however much they may congratulate 
themselves upon their superior subtleties and the 
finer discernment of modern readers, are, in par- 
ticular, the losers, for their readers are few and 
ever fewer. A whole class of men who once read 
verse, using their minds as they read and finding 
themselves presently stirred to unsuspected depths 
of emotion, now read verse no longer. Occasion- 
ally they may be caught unaware, as by the ‘Spoon 
River Anthology’; but they find themselves uneasy 
in reading poetry which, for aught that they can 
see, is addressed to connoisseurs, intended exclu- 
sively for the initiate.” Portry ror CONNOISSEURS. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Yale Review for July 
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Full Value Received --- 


Recently Colonel Brown sent us one dollar for a short 
trial subscription to THE WRITER. Now, in sending a 


two-year renewal, he writes: 


“I sold one $50.00 story and made a connection 
which thus far has netted me $500.00 through tips in 
THE WRITER.” 


A constantly-growing file of such comments is gratify- 
ing evidence that THE WRITER is of practical service to 
authors. 


John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Herald, says: 


“Every young writer should be familiar with this 
valuable magazine, not simply for the sake of the list 
of prizes, but for the tips given in its department called 
‘The Manuscript Market,’ and its numerous helpful 
articles.” 


Our newsstand sale is limited to known demand. 
The best way of making sure of your writing help is 
to tear off this coupon and mail it at once. The 
special offer of 15 months at the yearly rate of $3.00 
, cannot be allowed after August 31. } 








THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send THE WRITER at once. I enclose $3.00 (yearly rate) for a 
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LET A WRITER HELP YOU 


Creative Criticism of MSS and Personal Course 
by Author whose Werk has appeared in over 
Thirty Magazines, Atlantic, Century, Scribner's, 
down. His Stories Starred by O’Brien as among 
the Best of their Years. Author of Talks on 
Practical Authorship in The Writer. Criticisms 
Include Advice for Marketing. Rates: $1 per 
1,000 words for first 10,000; SOc per 1,000 above 
that. Minimum Fee, $3. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 

































THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 


225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 

We place high grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, 

photographs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry 


(Typing and Criticism Service) 

INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative 


- EXPERT MANUSCRIPT 
PREPARATION 
Efficient, prompt, typing service 
Reasonable Rates 
Write or call for information 


BROMFIELD LETTER SHOP 


Room 614 Liberty 1019 
44 Bromfield Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Let MAIDEE CRAWFORD help you. 


Literary-Scenario Critic-Censorial Editor. 
Editing, Revising, Marketing 


Suite 202, 6715 Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


HAVE YOU THE MAKINGS 


of a successful writer, or are you in the wrong 
field? Your handwriting will tell. Vocational 
analysis, $1.00. Full character and vocational, 
$2.00. A full letter in ink on unruled paper is 
necessary. 

W. E. LANDSTROM, 2345 Divisadero Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 






























Write Stories 


Articles, Poems, Essays, Humor 


ASCINATING work that offers cultural 
improvement, a useful hobby, a chance to 
turn -your ideas and experiences into dollars 


Read Writer’s Digest 


This monthly magazine tells what to write, 
how to write and where to sell. Articles by 
experienced writers cover every phase of au- 
thorship. Many interesting departments, in- 
cluding the Writer’s Market, which gives 
up-to-date lists of publication’s manuscript 
needs. Reading Writer's Digest will give 
you the equivalent in training of many a 
high-priced course Subscribe today. 


Single copy 2c; Subscription $2.00 per year. 


Author’s Question and Answer Book sent free 
with your subscription. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Dept. W, 22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


in mailing your manuscripts 


SEND FOR 


100 Kraft-paper envelopes 61% x9 
For mailing manuscripts of 
more than six pages, folded 
once. 


100 Labels, attractively printed on 
white paper, size 442x2'% in- 
ches, with space for your name 
and address, and gummed all 
ready to place on your “out- 
going” envelopes. 


Note: These labels can be easily 
inserted in typewriter. A carbon 
of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can 
be used more than once by past- 
ing one label over another. 


All for $2.00, Postpaid 


$2.30 west of the Mississippi 





cere 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 
HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Enclosed find................ for 100 Kraft paper 
envelopes 6% x9, and 100 labels. 


























or 








MANUSCRIPTS SOLD! 
Short Stories, Articles,” Books 7 H efficiently. 
Expert Criticism, Editing, Manuscript Typing. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 


155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 
perienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 16th Street Olean, N. Y. 


WE PUBLISH AND MARKET 


BOOKS siz UNUSUAL KIND: 


THOSE HAVING A PURPOSE 
Estimates Furnished 
Catalogue Mailed On Request 


AVONDALE PRESS 


Dept. C. 1841 BROADWAY New York City 


SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 


It wil! increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. W 





Hartford, Conn. 





Competent Editorial Assistance 

in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention to 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor’), Box 496, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


ABSOLUTELY guaranteed typing of manu- 
scripts. Correct form. Write for prices. 


EULA S. JAMISON 


Box 407 Cumberland, Md. 








Three years’ study in the 
47 Workshop. Plays pub- 
lished in 47 Workshop 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF PLAY SCRIPTS 


LOUISE W. BRAY 
357 Harvard Street 


Third Acts a Specialty 


Write for 








a magazine and newspaper contributor, and 
discloses much information relative to the 
ways of editors and others concerned with 
the ultimate fate of a manuscript. ... His 
book contains a wealth of sound advice as 





HOW to Market It. 


Other Features: Manuscript Preparation ; 
Authors’ Rights; How to Copyright, etc. 


Markets for novels, articles, short-stories, 
plays, verse, photoplays, photographs, news- 


Series Cambridge, Mass. Introductory Rate 
| FREE LANCING for Where and How to 
| FORTY MAGAZINES Sell Manuscripts 
3 By WILLIAM B. McCOURTIE 
| By Edward Mott Woolley 
482 pages, 534x8 inches, substantially 
| “.. . the work of an experienced hand and bound in red cloth, gold lettering. 
i] in consequence a book of special interest, not Lists all the Literary Markets 
| only to those who aspire to make a living by Tell ‘ 
| writing but to seasoned practitioners as well. ; sina eseaeiand 
| Mr. Woolley relates in detail the trials and WHAT Literary Work is Marketable. 
WHERE You Can Market It. 


well as encouragement for the beginner.” — 
The Detroit Saturday Night. 


! $3.00 


f THE WRITERS’ BOOKSHELF 


| 
| 
tribulations encountered in a long career as 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. | 


paper features, home helps, syndicate and 
greeting card material, etc. The one com- 
plete book of up-to-date information. Cross- 
references, and four indexes. 


$3.50 


Send money order or check to 


The Home Correspondence School 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














TECHNIQUE OF WRITING 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


These books are included in our list of “Twenty Best Books for 


Writers,” especially compiled by THe WRITER. 


This list, or 


information about other books for writers, will be sent free on 


request 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 
By Michael Joseph 
The manager of one of the largest literary 
agencies in the world not only knows how 
stories should be written but he shows others 
how to do it. $2.00 


FICTION WRITING FOR PROFIT 
By Michael Joseph 
and Marten Cumberland 


An invaluable and indispensable book for 
writers, whether professional or free-lance 
The subject is dealt with step by step, and 
will prove a sure guide to those ambitious 
to succeed in this remunerative field. The 
Scope of the Serial; Fiction Editors and 
Dogma; The First Instalment; Different 
Types of Serials; and ‘The Development of 
the Serial are some of the many helpful 
chapters in this book. Mr. Marten Cumber- 
land is well known as a serial writer for 
most of the big American and London dailies, 
and was for some years serial fiction buyer 
for an important newspaper group. $2.50 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 

By Theodore H. Uzzell 

This is the only text which explains fully 
the successful methods evolved by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University 
A practical and complete course of instruc 
tion in literary psychology and plot making, 
telling how to get good story ideas and make 
them into strong plots $2.50 


PLAY-MAKING. By William Archer 


All problems of play production are dis- 
cussed, with many illustrations from plays 
to be seen now. Tells how to choose themes, 
how to master the art of exposition, how to 
make the first act clear, how to arouse 
curiosity for what is to follow, how to pre- 
serve probability and to achieve logic of 


construction. $3.00 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ 

YEAR-BOOK 1928 

This English publication contains a re- 
markably full list of English journals and 
magazines, their addresses, requirements and 
scales of payment; information about British 
publishers and many important details essen- 
tial to writers. $1.75 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE. By H. W. Fowler 
A dictionary of an entirely new type, deal- 

ing with every problem of speech and writ- 

ing. Both an authentic manual of correct- 
ness and an entertaining, clever study of ques- 
tions that concern every writer. Cloth, $3.00 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 
By Stanley Unwin 
An almost indispensable book to anyone 
who writes or wishes to write for publica- 
tion. Treats the important problems of a 
book actually “on the market’ and the pro- 
fessional relations between author and pub- 


lisher $2.00 
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